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Poland entirely independent." His visitor withdrew and
was succeeded shortly by a young man named Walewski, in
whom a familiar profile announced a singular descent; for
he was the son of a Polish lady and a Corsican, and it was
just ten years since his father had died in a great storm of
wind at St. Helena. But he fared no better, though Palmer-
ston could scarcely stifle a sporting sympathy with the Poles
and found it " impossible not to wish them heartily success;
but the odds against them are still very great." When
France proposed a joint demarche, he was correct and chilly;
and he felt small enthusiasm for his colleagues' efforts to
extract from the terms of the Vienna Treaty a British
guarantee of the Polish constitution. Such views might,
perhaps, be natural in Whigs, who had endeavoured to
impose a precisely similar guarantee of a Spanish constitution
on Mr. Canning. But Mr. Canning had resisted; and in
1831 the faithful Canningite resisted also. For he still bore
a trace of Princess Lieven's lessons. Warsaw despaired, as
the long martyrdom dragged on and the grey columns
wound endlessly out of Russia. Late in the year the fighting
died slowly down, as Palmerston wrote, a little ruefully,
" So there is an end of the poor Poles ! I am heartily sorry
for them," and in Paris a minister defied an angry Chamber
with the grim announcement L'ordre regne d Varsovie.

Then 1831 was over; and he was at Panshanger in the
first week of the new year. Lady Cowper was there with
a smile and a length of flannel for the cottagers and her
engaging habit of rustling into church half an hour late.
Palmerston came down for two days, with Talleyrand and
the voluble grimace of Madame de Dino, and filled his
hostess with disquiet about Reform. For the Prime
Minister was still set on his peer-making, and Lansdowne
and Palmerston seemed to fight a losing battle in Cabinet.
His voice was scarcely heard in debate, and he watched
the struggle for Reform with obvious distaste. A colleague
found him " bored," and with Europe on his hands it was
not surprising. But he still found energy to traffic dis-
creetly with the Waverers. Mr. Greville, slightly unnerved